Lord’s 


The Earth is the Lord’s. 


By THE Rey. A. CROOKSHANK. 


“The earth is the Lord’s”; that is the simple and 
ancient truth spoken by the Psalmist; the truth 
that man must re-discover to-day, or perish from 
the face of the earth. 


For more than a century we have forgotten this 
great saying, and in that time have squandered a 
great part of the heritage of centuries. We have 
thought of the earth with its stores of fertility 
and minerals as Man’s, to be exploited by him. 
We have used the soil as if it was a bank on which 
we could draw unlimited cheques, but they are 
being returned now marked “Refer to drawer: 
Dust Bowl”; and we are threatened, Sir John Boyd 
Orr tells us, with world starvation, unless we set to 
work now to conserve, not waste, our heritage. 


The first step is to learn again that “The earth is 
the Lord’s” and that we are only very junior 
partners, doing our small share under, as Donne 
put it, “His foreman Nature.” Many a country- 
man, and many a townsman working his back 
garden or allotment, has always followed the rule 
“You must put back into the ground as much as 
you take out.” He has worked with Nature, and 
his land or garden has prospered, but only dimly 
has he realised that at bottom this is a religious 
matter. It is; and the Church is teaching the fact 
to her children again. That is the meaning of the 
revival of Plough Sunday, Rogationtide, and 
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Lammas to add to the Harvest Thanksgiving which 
Hawker restored to us a hundred years ago. 


These Services are being widely kept but in a 
piece-meal fashion, which is a pity, because they 
are so essentially parts of a whole. How that is 
so can perhaps best be brought out if the tale of 
their keeping in one country parish is told. 


Plough Sunday. 


On the second or third Sunday in January we 
keep Plough Sunday. It is frankly a new inven- 
tion of the Church’s, and none the worse for that. 
Earlier centuries knew Plough Monday when the 
plough boys dragged a plough round the village, 
and asked at the cottage doors for money for their 
own benefit. The Church has taken and blessed 
and transformed this action, as it has done in the 
past with many a pagan ceremony, into a Chris- 
tian Blessing of the Plough. Before Evensong on 
the Sunday, the plough is placed in the chancel 
between the choir stalls. It is not dolled up for the 
occasion; it is very much a working plough that 
may be turning the furrows on Monday. It looks 
very large inside the Church, with its stilts over 
the Chancel step and the share right up at the 
East end of. the choir stalls. There are also other 
tools in the Church, a harrow and a gardener’s 
spade and fork, because it is a blessing on all man’s 
work on the land that we are to ask now at the 
beginning of the year. 

After the Second Lesson, two young farmers 
come out from their seats and stand behind the 
stilts. The Vicar faces them at the head of the 
plough. 

“Reverend Sir, we desire that you ask God’s 
blessing on the year’s labour, now begun by the 
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_ land-workers of this parish, of which this plough 
is the sign and token.” So asks one of the farmers. 


The spring ploughing will soon begin. The 
autumn ploughing has long since been done. 
The farmer’s work is never ended; it is a continuous 
process, but the New Year, when the days are 
lengthening and the earth begins to stir into life 
after the winter’s sleep, is more of a beginning than 
any other time. It is on all the work of the twelve 
months ahead that the Blessing is asked, and the 
priest replies: “My brothers, this will I do, with 
hearty prayer to Almighty God for His favour 
and goodness towards us.” After some simple 
prayers, he lays his hand upon the plough and 
says: “God speed the Plough! And may the 
blessing of God Almighty, the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, be upon you all and all who plough 
the fields, that the people of our land may be 

satisfied with bread.” 


Rogationtide. 

The fields are ploughed and harrowed, the seed 
sown, and the spring rain and sunshine clothe the 
bare earth in green again. Men have worked hard 
in the fields; they have been doing vital work, but 
how small compared to the great processes of 
“Nature,” God’s Holy Spirit at work in the living 
soil. With spring, the pace of life in plant and 
animal quickens, and now we go out at Rogation- 
tide to ask a continued blessing on the fields and 
the growing crops, the springs and waters, the 
beasts and cattle, the byres and homesteads. 


In one field perhaps the heifers come down 
quietly to join the circle of praying folk; in another, 
two colts eye us suspiciously and then gallop 
wildly round the meadow; at the farm pond the 
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ducks give a chorus of Amens, and the house dog 
greets us with barks. All are included in the 
blessing, and then the Cross leads us back to the 
centre of the village where we pray for the right 
ordering of our village life, for peace and good will, 
for deliverance from petty feuds and jealousies, 
grumbling and bad temper. And so back to 
Church, with a pause in the Churchyard to 
remember the generations that have tilled the same 
fields for so many centuries before us. 


Lammas. 


The work on the land goes on; the hay is cut 
and carried, and in August, or often at the end of 
July, the first corn is ready for the reaper. The 
second Sunday in August has not been too early 
to keep Lammas. Every month on the second 
Sunday we have a Sung Communion at 9.30, and 
every month at that service the bread and wine for 
the Communion are carried in procession, with the 
alms, to the altar. Now, in August, we bring also 
a sheaf. It is a composite one, made from small 
bundles of the first cut corn from each of the six 
or seven farms in the parish. All offer their first 
fruits. With the sheaf we bring a loaf made with 
corn that was growing in the fields only the week 
before, and part of the loaf is used for the 
Communion. 


We begin here to learn many new lessons. It is 
now, at Lammas, that we offer the first fruits to 
God; and therefore we sing now, not at Harvest, 
the lines: 

“Upon Thine Altar, Lord, we lay 
The first fruits of Thy blessing.” 


We have come to ask God’s help in the most 
critical operation of the whole year, the ingathering 
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_ of the Harvest, and we must not come empty 
handed. 


We learn a deeper truth. Here, in this Service, 
is enacted before us God’s plan for the world. 
Man is to work with God, to offer to God the 
result of his labours, to receive them back blessed 
by God, and to share them equally among all; for 
so is the bread and wine shared among the kneeling 
rows at the altar. If the nations of the world 
followed this plan, there would be no wars, no 
want. 


This Service reminds us of another fact. The 
Hands that broke the bread in the Upper Room 
were the hands of a Village Carpenter. For nearly 
twenty years He had worked in the village shop, 
Christ the Craftsman; and now, by this act He 
sanctified all honest work, and linked it for ever 
with God’s great work for Man, the redemption 
of the world wrought through the breaking of His 
Body on the Cross. 


We begin to see that the words “In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread,” are no longer a 
curse but a promise, a glorious promise that a man 
doing hard and honest work may offer it to God to 
be linked with the offering of Christ Himself. 


It is many men’s work that we offer to God 
when we offer the bread and wine. The farmer 
grows the corn, but before it is bread, the carter, 
the thresher, the miller, the baker, the van driver, 
the girl behind the counter, have all done their 
part. And the same is true of the Vine. Many 
men have done their work before the grapes reach 
us as wine; the cooper, the sailor, the docker, the 
railway man, have all helped it on its way. 


Yet another truth begins to shine in our hearts; 
the truth that every Communion every Sunday is 
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in miniature a Lammas, and a Harvest Thanks- 
giving too. Whenever we offer the bread and wine 
and alms at the altar, we offer all men’s work and 
lives to God, we thank Him for all His gifts and 
we hear the command to share all He has given 
us fairly among all. 


Harvest Thanksgiving. 


When all is safely gathered in, we hold once 
again our Harvest Thanksgiving. We bring to the 
Church not only the produce of our fields and 
gardens, but the memory of Plough Sunday, Roga- 
tiontide, Lammas, of every Communion in the past 
year, of our many prayers and of God’s never 
failing blessings. We sew into the fabric of our 
village life the last of the four great stitches that 
hold together the work of the Church and the work 
in the fields. 


The Harvest is the crown of the year, but not 
an ending. The corn is stored, most of it to be 
made into man’s bread in the months to come, so 
that he may be strengthened to go about his work, 
the same work again. Some of the corn is set 
aside for seed to be sown, harvested, ground and 
baked in due course. The cycle goes on from 
generation to generation, and through his work on 
the land, man is brought into touch with Eternity. 


Nore.—Simple forms for all four Services can 
be found in The Church and the Land, S.P.C.K., 
6d.; or more elaborate forms in Country Services, 
price 9d., from Farmer and Stock-breeder Ltd., 
Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E. 1. 


